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The Presbyterians were numerous, rich, and power-ful. Their strength lay in London, in the large towns, and in Lancashire, but most of the middle classes and the bulk of the beneficed clergy belonged to their party. The Presbyterian clergy had protested loudly against the King's trial; many of them preached against the Republic, and some were bold enough to pray for Charles II. They condemned the Commonwealth as " an heretical democracy," and refused the engagement to be faithful to it which Parliament imposed. But beyond this passive resistance few of them went. Cordial cooperation between Presbyterians and Royalists was impossible, for the desires of the parties differed widely. What the Presbyterians wanted was a constitutional monarchy on the basis of the terms offered the King in the Newport treaty ; what the Royalists wanted was the restoration of monarchy as it had existed before the war began. One party demanded the establishment of some form of Pres-byterianism, the other the maintenance of Episcopacy. In 1648, the distrust and apathy of the Presbyterians had prevented the success of the Roy-alists, and the same cause prevented their union now. The Royalists distrusted the Presbyterians quite as much. To men like Hyde, they seemed traitors and rebels, whose penitence was hollow, and whose principles were as fatal to monarchy and religion as those of the Independents. By depriv-ing Charles of his kingly power they had made it possible for the Independents to deprive him of his life. A Royalist summed up the share of the